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SFSAl^rJG  HW:     15  minutes. 

AMOUI'ICEi.Sj^TT ;     The  first  Monday  in  June  and  here's  Uncle  Sam's  farm 

outlook  report  that  goes  with  it.     It  comes  in  the  Little  31ue  Book  which 
comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Depar-tment 
of  Agriculture,  alsout  the  first  of  each  month.    So  let's  thumh  through  the 
report,  picking  out  the  points  of  interest.    All  points  come  from  the  De- 
partment's nation-wide  survey  of  farming  conditions  as  included  in  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  REVIEW. 

 ooOoo  


How  about  taking  a  "bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  country  first? 

You'll  want  to  loiow  what  your  neighbors  are  doing,  won't  you?  Well, 
let's  Lmagine  that  we  could  stand  on  top  of  the  Washington  Monument  or 
something,  adjust  our  long-range  glasses,  and  talce  a  look  north  to  the 

Canadian  line         south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico         east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  

and  west  to  the  golden  whales  of  California.     Of  course  you  can't   but 

Uncle  Sam  has  trained  Observers  posted  in  points  of  vantage  all  over  this 
co^antry,    ilnd  what  these  men  say  is  based  on  study  and  experience.  They 
can  probably  tell  us  things  more  clearly  than  we  cou].d  see  them  for  our- 
selves.   They  lead  off  this  way  

SPRIIIG  WORK  BEHIIID—  WHEAT  PRICES  DISCOURAGIITG. 

And  then  they  go  on  to  say  that  

"Two  factors  axe  spreading  something  like  a  wave  of  pessimism  over 
a  large  section  of  the  country.  One  is  the  backward,  rainy  weather  which 
has  persisted  for  two  months.    The  other  is  the  low  price  of  wheat. 

"The  warm  weather  during  latter  March,  which  gave  an  early  start  to 
Winter  grain  grass,  and  fruit  growth,  has  been  followed  by  tv;o  months  of 
\musually  rainy,  cold  weather  which  has  held  up  farm  work  and  now  leaves 
the  later  crops  perhaps  10  days  behind  normal  schedule.    This  does  not 
meaji  necessarily  that  the  1929  crop  season  will  be  short  nor  unproductive. 
It  does  mean  that  farmers  have  had  to  do  their  Spring's  work  under  great 
difficulties  and  in  the  case  of  certain  sections  it  may  possibly  mean  some 
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shift  in  crop  acreages, 

"The  co-untry  will  he  getting  into  haying  ajad  wheat  harvest  in  a 
good-sized  way  hy  the  last  of  this  month.     Ordinarily  there  is  arrrole  time 
ahead  of  those  two  big  jobs  to  put  corn,  potatoes,  cotton,  and  the  other 
tilled  crops  in  good  growing  conditions.    But  cultivation  will  tread  on 
the  heels  of  harvest  this  year,  by  the  present  look  of  things." 

The  Little  Blue  Book  containing  the  survey  made  "by  Uncle  Sam's 

specialists  continues  

"As  harvest  time  approaches,  the  wheat  situation  looms  large  in  the 
agr icult^jTal  picture.     Last  year  at  this  time,  the  wheat  fields  were 
struggling  to  make  up  the  damage  done  by  a  hard  ITinter  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  a  large  acreage  had  been  abandoned.    This  year,  the  grain 
came  through  in  better  shape  than  usual.    The  rains  have  given  it  a  heavy 
root  and  top  growth.     However,  a  dense  growth  of  straw  does  not  always 
result  in  large  yields  of  grain.    Wheat  is  heading  now  and  a  couple  of 
weeks  will  tell  more  of  the  story, 

"The  surplus  of  wheat  in  exporting  countries,  as  of  July  1,  is 
roughly  estimated  as  likely  to  be  around  125  million  bushels  more  than  a 
year  ago,  most  of  this  increase  being  in  the  United  States.     However,  the 
stocks  cire  moving  quite  rapidly  and  for  the  season  ahead  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  world  will  see  general  yields  of  wheat  as  large  as  they 
have  been  the  past  two  years, 

"The  hay  situation  looks  rather  different  from  last  season.  At 
this  time  a  year  ago,  meadows  throughout  the  eastern  States  showed  such 
Winter  da'^iage  that  it  was  thought  western  hay  would  have  to  be  shipped 
eastward  in  large  voLjme  to  meet  the  shortage.    Hay  developed  later  into 
about  an  average  crop,  however.    This  Spring,  the  rains  have  given 
meadows  a  long  start.     If  June  proves  favorable,  the  hay  crop  will  be  an 
ample  one.    Present  reports  indicate  heavy  yields  of  alfalfa  and  early 
clover,  though  the  bad  weather  has  interfered  with  haying  operations, 

"The  livestock  industries  are  all  in  apparently  strong  positions. 
Even  poultry  prices  are  relatively  high  and  the  hatch  of  youjig  chicks 
this  Spring  is  estimated  at  about  the  same  as  last  Spring,    An  item  of 
interest  v/ill  be  the  result  of  the  annual  pig  survey,  to  be  released 
about  the  25th  of  this  month," 

That's  the  Ma^'  chapter  of  the  llation's  farm  story.     It  brings  the 
tale  up  to  date  as  of  J<ane  1. 

About  the  most  interesting  item  in  the  survey  so  far  is  the  matter 
of  wheat.    This  drop  in  v/he.at  prices  was  described  in  a  recent  editorial 
of  an  outstanding  trade  jo-'ornal  of  the  milling  industry  as  "little  short 

of  a  national  calamity."    A  calamity  it  certainly  has  been        says  the' 

Little  Blue  Book        to  those  farmers  who  held  their  wheat  until  late 
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Spring  iti  the  hope  that  there  would  "be  severe  damage  to  Winter  wheat  and 
a  rise  in  prices  such  as  occurred  last  year,    IThether  the  wheat  market 
situation  will  "become  a  national  calamity  or  not  depends  mainly  on  what 
happens  to  wheat  prices  in  the  next  few  months.     The  outlook  is  not  entirely 
hopeless  for  the  v;heat  growers  of  the  country. 

The  Little  Blue  Book  says  the  recent  drop  in  wheat  prices  seems  to 
have  been  due  mainly  to  worry  over  the  prospect  of  ending  the  season  with 
an  increased  carry-over  of  wheat.     In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  carry-over  of  wheat  as  cony arod  with.. last  year,  is'of  !a£j-d  ¥intor 
wheat.    With  the  harvesting  of  a  new  crop  of  Winter  wheat  close  at  hand, 
special  efforts  have  heen  made  to  ctit  down  stocks  of  the  old  crop  so  as  to 
make  room  for  the  new.    Even  though  the  increase  in-. .carry-over  of  hard 
Winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  "bids  fair  to  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
the  crop  of  hard  Winter  wheat,  these  efforts  to  cut  down  stocks  seem  to 
have  dravm  attention  to  the  large  size  of  the  stocks  and  so  to  v/eaken 
prices  f-cn:ther. 

Well,  what's  the  prospect  for  wheat  prices  this  coming  season?  That, 
say  Uncle  Sam's  specialists  in  the  Little  Blue  Book,  will  depend  largely 
on  how  the  world  wheat  crop  turns  out.     ■'■t's  too  early  to  forecast  that 

crop  now        but  the  signs  point  to  about  an  average  crop  and  with  average 

yields  of  the  new  crop,  world  wheat  prices  during  the  coming  year  vrould 
probably  average  somewhat  above  the  levels  of  the  past  year  and  considerably 
above  the  price  levels  prevailing  d-uring  May,     In  such  a  case,  however, 
there's  danger  that  wheat  prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  will  be 
'onduly  depressed  by  the  large  carry-over.    Prices  of  all  classes  of  wheat 
are  likely  to  see-saw  greatly  with  reports  of  crop  prospects  during  the 
next  two  months.    Reports  of  prospects  for  the  Canadian  crop  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  course  of  prices  during  the  next  few 
weeks.     If  signs  point  to  an  average  or  less  than  average  crop  in  Canada, 
it's  pretty  certain  that  the  price  level  of  Spring  wheat  for  the  begin- 
ning of  next  season  would  rise  and  that  these  signs  would  strengthen  the 
market  for  all  v/heat. 

Back  in  1915,  the  farms  of  the  United  States  produced  a  wheat  crop 
of  a  billion  bushels.     Since  that  year,  these  farms  have  produced  crops 
of  900  million  bushels  or  more,  three  times.     One  of  these  times  v;as  1928. 
Where  does  this  v/heat  come  from?    Where  has  the  wheat  acreage  been 
maintained?    Where  has  it  been  increased? 

Turning  to  the  Little  Blue  Book  we  find  that  the  wheat  acreage  has 
not  been  maintained  in  the  eastern  rim  of  States  from  Hew  England  dovm  to 
Mississippi.    Wheat  acreages  there  have  decreased.    Acreages  have  also 
decreased  in  the  group  of  States  from  Ohio  v;est  to  Minnesota  and  south  to 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas.    There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  wheat  acreages 
in  the  western  rim  of  States  from  Idaho  and  Washington  to  Arizona  and 
California.    But  the  real  wheat  boom  has  come  in  the  Great  Plains  States, 
from  ITorth  Dakota  and  Montana  south  to  Texas  and  ITev/  Mexico.     There  has 
been  a  net  increase  in  land  planted  to  wheat  of  over  8  million  acres 
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since  1916.    This  is  the  new  wheat  frontier  and  it  is  maintaining  the 
wheat  production  for  the  whole  country  at  a  relatively  high  level.  The 
comhine  harvester  has  had  a  hand  in  this.    The  combine,  plus  relatively 
cheap  land,  have  set  up  a  new  system  of  wheat  production  in  the  United 
States  and  made  possible  the  present  level  of  wheat  production. 

Turning,  now,  from  wheat  to  potatoes,  we  find  a  somewhat  different 
situation.    The  Little  Blue  Book  says  that  the  main  facts  in  the  early- 
potato  situation  Just  now  are  the  reduction  of  fully  one-fourth  in  acreage 

 the  early  start  of  the  shipping  season  and  the  lighter  yields 

indicated  from  the  first  reports.     That  means  a  lighter  potato  production, 
strung  out  over  a  longer  time,  giving  the  earlier  sections  a  chance  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  shipping  sections  next  in  line* 

Good  news  in  the  second  part  of  the  specialists'  statements,  "If 
these  factors  continue  as  the  shipping  centers  move  northward,"  they  say, 
"the  potato  season  will  he  very  different  from  that  of. 1928.     It  will  he 
more  orderly  with  less  overloading  of  the  markets  and  a  smoother  shifting 
from  early  potatoes  to  the  late  crop  supply.    Rains  and  floods  in  late 

May  hindered  marketing        caused  some  damage  in 'the  western  part  of  the 

second-early  section        and  held  back  the  crop  and  market  season  in  some 

districts.     On  J-jne  1,  the  more  important  eastern  second-early  sections 
seemed  to  be  moving  their  crop  on  schedule  or  a  little  earlier,    Tht.s  far, 
the  20  per  cent  lighter  acreage  and  the  irregular  crop  conditions  in  the 
Summer  combined  shipping  area,  indicate  reduced  potato  production  this 
year  and  a  much  better  market  prospect,  except  for  some  over-lapping  caused 
by  lateness  of  some  mid-western  S-amraer  shipping  districts." 

Now  let's  take  a  running  glance  at  the  truck  crop  and  fruit  situa- 
tion as  we  tijrn  the  pages.     It  looks  like  June  is  going  to  be  a  month  of 
liveral  supplies  of  berries,  cantaloupes,  cabbage,  and  lettuce,  as  produc- 
tion of  these  crops  probably  will  be  greater  than  last  year.  Watermelon, 
tomato,  and  onion  plantings,  however,  have  been  cut  down  so  far  as  the 
early  Snjimner  period  is  concerned.     The  signs  point  to  a  smaller  crop  than 
last  year  of  early  peaches  and  Summer  apples. 

We  haven't  time  to  go  into  detail  about  plantings  and  prospects  of 
all  the  truck  crops.    So  let's  jump  the  detailed  reports  covering  the 
berry  movement ,  tomatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  lettuce,  caitaloupes,  and  come 
down  to  a  very  brief  statement  about  the  general  fruit  situation.  Says 
the  Little  Blue  Book  

On  May  1,  the  condition  of  peaches  in  10  Southern  States  as  far 
west  as  Texas,  dropped  to  about  67  per  cent  of  normal.  In  some  of  the 
States,  however,  peach  prospects  were  still  better  than  last  year, 

California  citrus-fruit  prospects  are  only  slightly  less  favorable 
than  a  year  SLgo.    Florida  has  been  suffering  from  a  dry  spell  and,  as  yet, 
there  has  been  only  a  light  set  of  citrus  fruits.    Production  and  ship- 
ments of  citrus  fruits  in  Florida  will  be  reduced  also  as  a  result  of  the 
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Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

There  aren't  any  definite  figures  yet  on  hand  on  the  condition  of  the 
apple  crop,  "but  reports  point  toward  a  lighter  production  than  last  year  in 
some  sections.     Talcing  the  usual  cycle  of  light  and  heavy  crops,  this 
should  be  a  year  of  fewer  apples  than  last.    Apples  prices  were  rising 
slightly  in  some  terminal  markets  as  the  1928-29  season  neared  an  end. 

So  much  for  that. 

Let's  stop  for  a  minute  or  two  and  examine  the  poultry  and  egg 
situation.     It  says  here  that  the  number  of  hens  in  farm  flocks  May  1  was 
between  4  and  5  per  cent  smaller  than  on  May  1,  1928,    The  number  of  chicks 
reported  in  farm  flocks  on  May  1  last,  however,  was  about  one-tenth  greater 
than  the  number  of  hens  and  probably  1  or  2  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
of  chicks  in  farm  flocks  on  May  1,  1928,    Although  there  were  fearer  hens,  the 
egg  production  reported  per  farm  flock  on  May  1  was  precisely  the  same  as 
was  reported  on  May  1  a  year  ago.     On  May  20,  prices  of  eggs  on  the  Hew 
York  and  Chicago  markets  were  a  couple  of  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
The  outlook  for  poultry  producers  seems  encouraging,  Uncle  Sam's  specialists 
say,  provided  the  nuinber  of  chickens  raised  is  not  greater  than  is  now 
indicated  and  provided  feed  crops  are  produced  in  average  volume  this  year. 
Egg  cons-uiirpt ion  during  the  coming  year  should  continue  the  trend  toward  a  . 
moderate  increase  shown  in  recent  years  and  price  trends  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  change  in  numbers  of  hens  and  the  resulting  supply  of  eggs.  The 
demand  for  young  chickens  this  Fall  should  continue  good.     The  demand  for 
Eiat\are  birds  after  the  nev/  year  should  also  continue  satisfactory  if 
business  conditions  continue  good  and  employment  holds  up  on  a  high  level. 
In  general,  egg  markets  are  firm  at  present. 

The  thing  that  stands  out  in  the  present  dairy  situation  is  the 
continued  heavy  butter  production  in  leading  mid-western  dairy  sections, 
as  compared  with  last  year. 

On  the  Y/hole,  says  the  Little  Blue  Book,  dairy  markets  are  steady  to 
firm.     Cheese  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  hold  as  favorable  a  position  as  the  other 
products,  although  the  general  sentiment  in  the  trade  is  not  one  of 
pessimism. 

 ooOoo  

AM0UI^^CS.I5IIT;     That  finishes  a  quick  review  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 
report  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    The  sioinmary  of  the 

Little  Blue  Book  was  especially  prepared  for  Station   by  the 

Departm.ent,    Another  s^jrvey  bringing  the  story  up  to  the  end  of  June  

will  be  broadcast  by  this  Station  on  Monday,  July  1,  or  thereabouts. 


